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BOSTON, APRIL 25, 1832. Vou. V 
—————— | alone in their snug corner; for your rough grasp | have made a mistake. You picked up in the dark 
NARRATIVE. pain.” | that ugly old grub, instead of one of the sweet, 





THE GLOW WORM. 
On one very bright evening in August, Mr. 
Bruce and his little son and daughter were walk- 


ing through a beautiful, shady, green lane, where | 


the lofty trees, meeting far above their heads, 


almost hidthe sky. There were openings through | 
which they could see the dark blue above them, | 
The stars did | 


filled with small twinkling stars. 
not shine very bright, because day-light had not 
been gone long enough to allow their brightness 
to appear. For although the sun had gone down, 
yet there was so much of its light remaining as 
to form that beautiful twilight which is so lovely 
at the latter part of summer, And so those stars 
seemed few, and small, and pale, and distant, 
because of the light from the sun, which was 
lately so powerful, and which was still shining on 
the western sky. 

‘** What a beautiful evening!”’ said Ellen to her 
father: ‘‘ how pleasant it seems, now the sun is 
gone down.” 

‘* But only look at the stars,” said Frederick, 
before his father had time to answer Ellen; ‘‘ did 
you ever see them when they looked so small and 
sodull? What isthe meaning ofthat? Are they 
not going to shine to-night?” 

* Yes, my son,” replied Mr. Bruce; “after 
the light of day is entirely gone, the stars will 
shine as bright as ever. ey appear rather dim 
now because there is so much of other light. You 
know that in the day-time we do not see themat all; 
but they are in the sky: and if it should become 
dark all at once, we could see them as well as we 
do now.” 

The usual time for the children to go to rest 
had come; but their father thought that he would 
continue their walk a little longer, because he 
wanted. to show them something curious. He 
had brought them through a field of shrubbery, 
and over a meadow of new mown hay, the smell 
of which was delicious. He was now leading 
them cong this fane, where the path ran among 
honey-suckles, and the grass that bordered it was 
spotted with little wild flowers. Ellen and Fred- 
erick were delighted. It was a place where they 
had often walked by day, but never before in the 
evening; and they found it as new as if they had 
never seen the green lane till then. 

After a while they came to a spot where the 
trees and shrubs grew thicker, and a great many 


large bramble bushes threw their branches from | 


the ms of the hedge down to the grass below. 

““Now,” said Mr. Bruce, ‘‘look about, and 
see what you can find in the hedges.” 

Suddenly little Ellen called out, ‘‘Oh, father, 
father, there are stars in the hedge.” 

Frederick ran to look, and said, ‘‘ I do not think 
that the stars are apt to fall down; nor, if they 
did, to look so small: but certainly there are 
some very curious lights in the grass.” 

“Oh, very curious indeed, brother,” said 
Ellen; ‘‘more curious than beads or spangles, or 
a, thing else in the world. ‘They must be little 

rs.” 


| might give the insects 


‘* Are they glow-worms, father?” 
‘Yes; and very pretty creatures too, are they 

_not? See with what a soft yet sparkling light 
they shine among the leaves, slowly moving up 
and down. 
\them. See, there is a bunch of them under that 
broad bush; and a little way off, you may see 
them scattered singly about the grass. Was not 
this worth coming to look at?” 

| ‘*Oh, yes, father, thank you for bringing us,” 
| said both children; ‘‘but may we not take some 
| home?” 

| ‘* For what purpose?” 

| ** T’o show mother,”’ said Ellen. 

‘*'To see them in the house,’’ said Frederick. 

| without disturbing their comfort. 
you wish it, I will take one back with us; and 
| when you have examined it, what shall we do 
| with it?” 
| «J will keep it in a box,” answered Frederick. 

‘* No, brother,that would be cruel,” said Ellen. 

**That would be taking away its liberty,”’ ob- 
served his father. 

««Then, father, I will put it in the garden.” 

«« That is a better thought. But why take it 
from its companions, and its home?” 

‘*If you would not mind the trouble of bringing 
\ it back, father, it might live here again.” 

** Indeed, Frederick, I should not consider any 
thing a trouble which would save a poor helpless 
insect from a lingering death. And if I did not 
do it, I should think that I was very wicked. We 
should be very careful not to hurt any thing that 
is alive. This poor worm,” said he, as he was 
carefully placing one in his handkerchief, ‘‘ is as 
sensible of pain and hunger as you are. I dare 
not hurt this insect, Frederick. I dare not do it, 
because cruelty is a mark of the wicked; and I 
dare not do it. We must all appear before the 
judgment seat of Christ, that every one may re- 
ceive the things done in his body, according to 
to that he hath done, whether it be good or bad. 
If I am cruel now how can I then expect mercy? 
If I injure God’s creatures, can I think that he 
will eall me his faithful servant? No; he has 
said, ‘ Blessed are the merciful;’ and in saying 
so he threatens a curse to the crucl.” 

The children liked their father’s instructions; 
and when he had done speaking, they thanked 
him, and said they hoped that they should never 
be cruel. They then talked again about the 
glow worm. 

** How beautiful it will look by candle light,” 
said Ellen. . 

They had now begun to go towards home. As 
they came near the house, they went jumping 
along, and pretty soon they were heard in the 
parlour, crying out, ‘‘ Mother, mother, we have 
brought you the prettiest thing in the world.” 

Their mother smiled, and asked what it was. 

** Oh, father has got it in his handkerchief. 
| Come close to the candle, if you please, father, 
| that it may shine.” 
| Mr. Bruce laid his handkerchief on the table, 





| beautiful, shining, glow worms, that made the 

‘hedge look as if it were full of stars. What a 
pity.”” 

| ** The glow-worms,”’ said Frederick, ‘‘ are round, 


Walk on and you will find more of, like little balls of glass; they are yellow and green, 


| quite different from that old grub.” 

| ** Well,” said Mr. Bruce, laughing, the old grub 
{seems to displease you much on account of his ap- 
| pearance, Coan try to raise him a little in your 
| Opinion.” So saying he placed the insect on the 
| crown of his hat, and desiring Ellen and Frederick 
{to keep their eyes fixed upon it, he carried it in- 
| to a dark corner of the room, accompanied by. the 
| children. 


| ** Aha!” cried Frederick in great glee, ‘‘ father 


‘* Your mother often walks here to see them, | has played us a trick; for there is the glow-worm 
However, if | instead of the old grub.” 


‘*The glow-worm and the grub are the same 
|thing,’’ said his mother; and she brought the 
| candle to show them that it was so. 
| Frederick. looked at his sister and his sister 
{looked at him. Their little heads. were quite 
| puzzled. So their father led them back to the 
| table, and began to explain the matter... 
|“ The glow-worm,” said he, “‘ is as you see, 
(a very ugly looking insect; dark, dull and hardly 
‘to be known from the earth on which it moves. 
i\It has, however, a bright, shining substance, 
| which in the absence of other 
| beautifully. In the day-time, a, th 
| worms might ereep in your path, and 
not notice them any more than 
many ants. Indeed they have rather ad able 
appearance to those who admire 

ut at night, when the ies 
gay wings, and the flowers have’’closed their 
leaves, and even those objects which do not alter 
cannot any longer please us with their loveliness, 
because the darkness hides them; then the poor 
glow-worm clothes himself in his little but beautiful 
light. You then forget his ugliness if you have 
seen it, and if you have not, you cannot believe 
that he is any thing but a spark of brightness.’’ 

The children were delighted; and their mother 

said, ‘‘ If the glow-worm was as shining by day 
as he is by night, do not you think that the litthe 
hungry birds would soon catch and swallow him 
up? He remains safe in the shape of an ugly old 
grub, as you call it, till the birds are all gone to 
rest; and then his beauty appears to gratify 
| us without putting himself in any danger. Will 
{not this be a lesson to my children, and teach 
| them not to judge hastily from outward appear- 

ance?’’ 
| «e Yes, mother,’’ answered Ellen, ‘‘the glow- 
worm is like some good people who are not hand- 
some.”’ u 

‘* Exactly so, my love., There are a great many 

| of God’s most faithful servants who, from plain- 
‘ness of person, or awkwardness of manner, be- 

cause they are poor, or have not any learning, or 

sometimes because they have an ugly shape, are 
| apt, like their blessed Master, to be ‘ despised and 
| rejected ofmen.’ When allis bright before us, and 
| the gay forms and pleasant things of the world at- 
















= Let us gather some, sister, for mother. Look! | and unfolded it; while the children put their heads | tract our attention, such people may pass before 
there is a cluster of them under that great leaf: | together, expecting to be quite dazzled when the | us neglected and unknown; neither seeking our 
shall soon catch them. Oh! I have burnt my | glow-worm should appear. How great was their | nottce, nor sought out by us; and perhaps spoken 
ers. I should think they were all on fire.” disappointment on beholding a little ugly dark | of too in a contemptuous manner, as you spoke 
‘ “I rather think,” said his father, smiling, | worm or grub, of a dirty brown color, and no of the old grub; and considered almost as of no, 
‘that your fingers have been scratched by the | brighter than apiece of old leather! | use in society. But let the night of sorrow come; 
Prickly points of that thistle leaf, under which you} ‘‘ Oh,” cried Ellen, ‘‘it is not a glow-worm.” | let sickness, pain, or any affliction cover the gay 
Were thrusting them. The glow-worms will not| ‘‘ Indeed it is,” replies her father. | scenes of earth, with a dark cloud, so that we 
hurt you; and I would rather that you left them: ‘‘ That a glow-worm, father! Oh, I think you’ look around in vain for something to delight us, 
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am all that We loved before —there the hum- | 
ble Christian shies alone in darkness. He has 
light in his soul—the light of God’s love, and 
the knowledge of his glory, and the sure hope of 
efernal life. O, it is sweet to see such a one 
tfusting fo his God, and seeking not the praise of 
men, but endeavoring to let his light so shine be- 
fore met, that they may glorify God, the true 
source of all light. I often think, when walking 
abroad at night, where there are many of these 
little creatures, that they are scattered there to 
keep up the sweet lesson which we are told to 
learn from the birds of the air, and the lilies of 
the field. So we see, that while ‘the heavens 
are telling the glory of God, and'the firmament 
showing fis handy work,’ the earth also beneath 
out feet is never without some witness to his 
ower, his wisdom, and his love. The glow-worm, 
lying urider its covering of leaves, or twinkling 
ih the dewy grass, ig no less the work of God’s 
hand, and the object of his fatherly care, than 
those mighty worlds which we call stars and plan- 
ets, and which, at such great distanees, are shini 
in the sky, aud rolling along in their appointe 
path. - All speak the praise of Him by whom the 
worlds were made, even Jesus the Son of God, 
who died for us, aid of Whose love and compassion 
to poor sinnérs we ought to think, whenever we 
look upon any object. He who gives the sun its 
brightness, lights up also the little s ofthe glow- 
worm. And he who made all things, takes care 
of the meanest ihsect on earth. 
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ala THE COSSET. 
‘Shall you and I take a short walk? 

Yes; when you please. Which way do you 
wish to go? 


1 think it will be warm im the Jane. The sun 
ives bright there; and as the wind is high, it 
will be the best place to walk. 

What has that man in his arms? 

ae a young lamb, which, I fear, has lost itsdam. 

do you mean by its dam. 

1 mean its snother. ear how the poot lamb 
Meats. It is erying for its dam. I wish she 
could hear it, and come and take care of it. 

you think its dam is dead? 
es; she is dead. How shall we do to bring 
tp this poor lamb? 

We shall feed it with bread and milk. 

What is a lamb called, that is brought up with- 
out Rs dam? 

Tt is called acosset. We will feed this lamb very 
often with warm, new milk, and he will soon be 
able to run about and play. 

‘Then he will follow us like a dog, When the 

grows, we will take the cosset with us into 

e pasture, and see him eat the short grass, that 
grows on the hills. 

Where will the cosset stay, when he does not 

with us? Will he go with the sheep and lambs, 

d live with them? 

No; he will go with the cows, or stay near the 
house, like the hens and ducks. The cows will 
not hart him. 

But will not Tray hart him, if he stays near the 
»honse, or goes with us? 

No; when Tray'sees that we are fond of the 
cosset, and do not want him to go away, then 
‘Tray will be kind to him, and will not chase him. 


BIBLE STORIES—No. 8. 
THE LEPERS. 

In one of thé cities of Isracl, there wasa great fam- 
ine. The enemy had surrounded the city with a very 
great army, and kept it shut up so close, that nobody 
could get out or in, to carry any kind of food. So the 
people were almost ready to die with hunger. Their 
want was 80 great, that, in some eases, little children 
were killed and eaten by their mothers. Now there 
were four poor men, at the outside of the gate of the 
city, who were not permitted to come into the city, 
because they were lepers, that is, they were sick with 
a very loathsome and unpleasant disease, called lepro- 
sy. They too, like the wretched le within, were 
almost starved.—And they did uot know what they 
should do. If they went into the city, they knew they 
must die of the famine, for there was no food there; 
if they remained where they were, they must certainly 
die soon of hunger. So they thonght they would 
throw themselves into the hands of the enemy—for 
they could not do worse than kill them, if they should 
go, and perhaps they would save them alive. Sothey 
rose, in the evening, abd went trembling towards the 
camp of the enemy ; no doubt thinking every moment, 
that as soon as any of the soldiers saw them, they 
would kill them. But, strange to tell, when they 
came to the camp, they found nobody there. The 
tents were all standing empty, and not a single soldier 
was there to take care of heen. They had all been 
frightened away by some strange noises which they 
heard, and which they thought was the sound of horses 
and chariots and a great army coming upon them. 
So they ran for wi and left their money and 
clothes, and everything behind them, and did not dare 
even to look back, lest they should be overtaken and 
destroyed. And when the lepers came to the camp, 
they found nobody there to hurt them. They had 
only to go into the’tents and help themselves to any- 
thing they liked ; forthe camp was full of riches. And 








father of little Frederic. 
some years, and his widow earned a scanty sup- 
port for herself and her little son by the labor of 


He had been dead 


Wiiliam was a fine healthy little fellow, active, 
good-tempered; his great delight was to assist 
For this he would labor 
with all his little strength, for he loved her very 


and please his mother. 


He was carly sent to the Sunday School, and 
there, with the assistance of his mother at home, 
he soon learned to read in the New Testament ; 
and there, while very youn 
lieve in and love that 
pleased with those that seek him early. 

William was often hungry, and knew not how 
his next scanty meal would be supplied; often he 
had no blazing fire to go to, or warm clothing to 
keep him fromthe cold. But William was always 
cheerful and contented; he was improving by 
every opportunity which he had, and his mother 
loved him and called him her good boy. 
often thought of the day when all should stand 
before the judgment seat of God; and he looked 
forward to a better, even a heavenly country, 
where at last, with his beloved mother, he should 
be ever with the Lord, and “ all tears should be 
wiped from their eyes.” 
these little boys do you think was the happier? 





, he learned to be- 
aviour, who is. ever 


Dear children, which of 








MORALITY. 


From the Sunday School Journal. 
DIALOGUE ON TOBACCO. 





ine was stayed.—[{S. S. Instructor. 





WHO I8 THE HAPPIER? 


flowers. 


which wealth could procure. 


filled his library. 


patience. Wes Frederick happy? 











(Worcester’s Second Book. 








In a ve elegant house, which stood near the | into p 

bank of a beautiful river, lived a family of great | are rolled into segars. Snuff is also made of the 
wealth. The extensive grounds around the house | tabacco plant by grinding it into powder. 

were laid out im the most delightful manner. 
Cooling fountains of pure water, shady walks, and | bacco for, mother? 
pleasant arbors, charmed the eye, and gave beauty 
to the scene; and an elegant garden near the | it does them good, and others because they have 
house, was filled with every variety of fruits and| used it a great while, and have not resolution 


Teachers were ready to instruct him in every 
branch of earning. and new and interesting books | sick and faint, and they would sometimes have 
f he wished to ride, the carriage | fits and die. 

was soon ready for him, or if to walk, a servant to 
attend him. His play-felldws did not love him; | Mr. Cone would be sick and die, for I have seen 
and the domestics in the house did not respect 
him, for he treated them with contempt and un-| mouth. 

kindness. He did not feel the value ofthe bless-| | Mothar.—Mr. C. does not swallow his tobacco. 
ings which he enjoyed, and he was not thankful | But he is often complaining of a want of appetite, 
for them. He was very ignorant; and he was un-| thirst, sickness at the stomach, dizziness, disa- 
willing to learn any thing from his teachers, for 
he fancied that his wealth would he always suffi- | 


In a small house, near the mansion of which I | 


have told you, lived a poor industrious widow, | ant taste. And the first time people take it they 
whose husband had once been gardener to the! are almost always sick. Do you not remember 


after they had eaten and drank as much as they want-| _ Lucy.—Is tobacco a plant, mother? I saw Mr. 
ed, they went first to one tent and then to another, | Cone take a piece from his box the other day, 
and carried away the gold and the silver, as mueh as} Where does it grow? 

they wished, and hid it. And when they had carried Mother.—It grows in warm climates, but may 
away a et Oe of wee, rey Po —— it : 

was not fight for them to all the good things to . 

themselves, while the geass in the city were dying Pog The — 7 “'g r. Cone take from 
with hunger. So they ran to the city, and told the | 8 20X Was manu actured. « j 
king what they had seen, antl how the enemy had John.—How do they manufacture tobacco, 
fled. And the people went out, and found it was so ;| mother? 

and they found plenty of food and money, and allthat| Mother.—The plant is first cut up and dried; 
they wanted in the tents of the enemy. So the fam- 


be cultivated in almost every part of the United 


the leaves are then stripped from their stalks, 
made into rolls, twisted together in different 
shapes, and pressed into kegs, barrels and hogs- 
heads. It is sometimes cut very fine, and put 

ers, The broadest and smoothest leaves 


James.—What do people smoke and chew to- 
Mother.—Some use tobacco because they think 


enough te conquer the habit. . 


The family who resided in this lovely spot con-| John.—Does tobacco do people any good? 
sisted only of a Jady and her little son, who, at! Mother.—No child, it is poisonous, and its use 
the death of his parent, would be sole owner of| very hurtful. People have been killed by swal- 
all this beauty and wealth. Frederick E. had| lowing pieces of it, and some cases of sudden 
never known a wish denied, which the exertions | death have been known from spreading wet tobacco 
of his fond parent could gratify. His very desires | leaves on the stomach. The Indians used to fight 
were anticipated, and the invention of his mother | with bows and arrows, and they would dip the 
exhausted to obtain for him every indulgence | point of their arrows into an oil obtained ‘from 


tobacco leaves. When these arrows were shot 
into the flesh of their enemies, it would make them 


Lucy.—If tobaeco is a poison, I shculd think 


him a great many times put large pieces into his 


greeable feelings of the head, trembling of the 
| limbs, and disturbed sleep; and all these effects 


cient to procure him respect and esteem. He | are produced by the use of tobacco. 
was fretful and impatient,and no one but his mother 


could bear. with his self-will and ill-humor with 


John.—Why, mother, I should not think any 
body would use tobacco, if it makes them feel so. 
Does it taste good? 

Mother.—No, my dear, it has a very unpleas- 
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when Mr. Cone gave Lucy an apple that had 
been in his pocket with tobacco, how sick she was 


| have done it only by a great effort and much suf- 
\fering. If you wish to escape all thi 


this, you must 


after eating it. It gave her a severe pain in the | take warning before the habit is formed. 


head, and she was so dizzy that she could not | eemeeees 


walk. She was very sick; the cold sweat ran 
down her cheeks; and she became so weak that 
she could not sit up. Even the smell of tobaceo 
smoke will sometimes make a person sick. 
known ladies who would be thrown into a violent 


fit of asthma by tobacco smoke, so that they could } 


I have | BLENHEIM COTTAGE. 








BENEVOLENCE. 





turn. Their eldest sister Louisa now entered. 
She was evidently the matron im her mother’s 
absence, though only about 13. You could not 
fail to feel interested in her, t h the vivaeity 
which so strikingly characterized Caroline (whom 
we had just met) was superseded by a thoughtful, 





Written for the Youth’s Comp 





Being passionately fond of the country, I gladly 


not breathe, without the greatest difficulty, for a exchanged as early as the season would permit, 


long time. Those who smoke or chew tobacco, 


jmy house in a public street in Boston, for a 


lyse their sense of taste, good or bad. This is the | Country residence in the delightful village of S—. 


way they learn to love this loathsome weed. 
mes.—I cannot think why people use tobacco 


| This village having a tinge of the romantic in the 
‘peculiar arrangement of its hills, woods, and 


ifit hurts them so, for I am sure it is a very filthy |Shrubbery, and an air of extreme neatness in its 
ice. Mr. Cone sat in the parlor only half} snow-white cottages, was during the summer 


aa hour the other day, and he soiled the carpet 
inmore than a dozen places with tobacco juice, 
so that it will never come out. And Mr. Green, 
who staid here all night, a little while ago, and 
slept in our bed-room, stained the wall, and the 
curtains, and the carpet so, with his tobacco, that 
it is not fit to sleep in. . And the dining room 
smells of tobacco smoke yet. 

Mother.—It is indeed a filthy habit, for which 
there is no excuse. A person who smokes or 
chews tobacco makes himself very offensive to 
ethers; the smell of his breath is intolerable to 
most people. 

James.—But iftobacco is such a 
think every one who smokes or 
sick. 


ison, I should 
ews would be 


not know what makes them so. 
young persons who brought upon themselves 
epileptic fits and consumptions, by using tobacco, 
let a healthy man, who never u tobacco, 
take a piece the size of a bean into his mouth 
aid in a short time he will feel faint and dizzy, 
and begin to feel sick; his face will turn pale, and 
the cold sweat will run down his cheeks; his 
whole frame will tremble, and he will look like a 
dying man. Those whe have smoked or chewed 
for a long time do net feel these effects so sensibly ; 
but [have heard of many persons who have ruined 
their health by using tobacco. Men who work 
among tobacco look pale and sickly, and very few 
of them.live to old age. The oil obtained by dis- 
tilling tobaceo leayes is one of the most active 
poisons in the world. A manonce caught amouse, 
and pricked the skin with a needle that 
had been dipped im this oi!, and immediately it 
swelled up and died. 


months the favorite resort of many who wished to 
escape the heat and confusion of the city. In the 
course of a few weeks, myself and daughter had, 
in our evening strolls, visited many beautiful 
places which gained our admiration either for 
scenery or prospect. Buta little cottager, who 
came to sell us some blackberries, told us of a re- 
tired and pleasant lane which we had d in 
our rambles. Having visitors with me at that 
time, I gladly embraced the opportunity of a ram- 
ble. Accordingly, tea being over, we slipped on 
our bonnets, and entering the path that had been 
pointed out to us, soon found ourselves in a shady 
and beautiful lane, where blackberries grew abun- 





| heard the sobs of a child followed b 
Mother.—They are often unwell, but they do} \ : 4 { 
I have heard of; few minutes, we noticed a little gingham bonnet 


{of the path; rightly ju 
; an 


dantly. We had scarcely entered it, when we 
a low sooth- 
ing sound at a short distance. er listening a 
| hanging on the barberry bush, on the opposite side 

j dging that this would prove 
a guide, we crosse Casting a glance over the 
|hedge, perceived a little miss, seated on the 


‘ground bathed in tears, which she was vainly en- 


|deavoring to stop with her apron. A basket of 
| berries lay half scattered beside her, while her 
|little sister’s curly head bent over her, and her 
‘arms were clasped around her neck. ‘‘ Don’t cry 
jany more, Mary,” said she, ‘‘ for Louisa knows 
‘where there are more, and mother will not make 
|us do our stents J know, when I tell her about it 
to-morrow; and then we can get some more.” 
|«* But,” replied Mary, ‘the lady is sick, and I 
{told her I would get them for her to night when 
my school was done.” ‘‘ Who is sick, little girl?” 
said I, approaching her. They both started at 
the sound of a strange voice, but the youngest, 
raising her head from her sister’s face, soon 


Lucy.—Does it not hurt people to take snuff, —— and told her tale of sorrow with much sim- 
P 


mother? 


Mother.—Yes, my dear, snuff is very injurious. | 


People who have taken snuff a great while, in 
some instances cannot smell amy thing, and their 
voices have a disagreeable sound. They lose 
their memory, and often become foolish. The 
pelypus of the nase, a very troublesome disease, 
soften brought on by taking snuff. Sir John 

ingle, a gentleman who lived in England, was 
a great snuff taker. When he became an old 
man he lost his memory, and was troubled with 
trembling of the hands. Dr. Franklin who met 


vith him at Paris, advised him to. leave off| front was arranged with much taste. 


taking snuff. And very soon his memory was as 
good as ever, and his hands did not tremble any 
more, 

John.—You said, mother, that tobacco made 
people very thirsty; why do they not drink water 
when they are thirsty? 

Mother.—Water will not quench the thirst 
created by tobacco; and a great many people 
have become drunkards, who at first began to 
drink spirits to quench this unnatural thirst. 

And now, my dear children, after what I have 
told you about tobacco, Phope none of you will 
ever have a desire to use it. Tobacco creates a 


icity ; and I found that the berries which were quite 
a luxury, were designed for my daughter, then an 
invalid. I had heard her speak of this inter- 
esting family, and promised when she recovered 
to visit them with her, but it had slipped my mind, 
and I now rejoiced that an opportunity presented 
for an introduction tothem. After comforting the 
little afflicted Mary, we easily persuaded them to 
| go and show us their home. As we approached 
| the house which stood partly hidden with shrub- 
bery, we were struck with the neatness which 
|marked the whole place. The little garden in 
There 
were no weeds creeping out between the 
| pinks and sweetwilliams, and no long grass tufted 
lin with the flower de luce roots. The roses were 
in full bloom, and presented a beautiful variety. 
A fine passion flower and geranium stood on each 
| side of the door: within the portico were several 
|other plants, and among them a jilly-flower and 
| some fine hyacinths. As we were entering, we 
| were met by a sister of the two little girls who 
| appeared to be about 11 or 12. She had thrown 
| a large cape-bonnet hastily over her head: on one 
,arm hung a tin kettle and in her other hand she 
held a pair of scissors. We found upon inquiry 











desire that nothing else will satisfy. I have known | she had commenced her sunset work of cutting the 
some persons who were convinced that tobacco | roses for rose-water. She immediately led the 
injured them, and who tried for years to stop using | way into the smal! parlor and smilingly seated us; 
it, but they could not conquer this unnatural ap- | remarking that their mother had gone to visit a 
Petite. Others have overcome the habit, but they sick man in the neighborhood, but would soon re- 





ate temperament of appearance & manner. 
We had an opportunity, soon after entering 
of witnessing a striking instance of the influence 
exerted among children upon one another. Ed- 
ward, a sprightly little boy of four had been at- 
tempting to make a horse of his sister Ellen, who 
persisted in declining the honor; affirming that it 
was not right for him to make horses of girls, As 
he had no brother that he could bridle, he saw ne 
impropriety in having Ellen for a substitute. The 
decision of the matter, however, was at once, hy 
both parties, referred to Louisa. As we heard 
through the partly opened window, the interest- 
ing debate, our feelings were quite excited, and 
we readily pardoned the noisy violence with which 
the parties rushed inte the room, and, re: 
of us, assailed the j ; each one insi 


sent for her to speak. 
Mary, and Edward find Caroline, with 
that the affair should then be settled. 
ment the whole eourt were assembled—}j 
judge. Edward and Elljen then with i 
faces retold their story. After they had 
Louisa proposed that those who 
did right in refusing to aet as 
should raise their hands. Not a hand 
and all were still: but their little faees 
glistening with smiles. 
who think she ought 
wish, raise them.”” The 
a ee 
iately di 3——Caroline to her 

Mary to her lenon— len wcnacaraee 
garden; re we had the pleasure shortly after, 
of seeing the little biped i 
and smiling face the ‘‘ happiest of the happy;”’ her 
good nature being completely restored by the in- 
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teresting manner of the decision. As it wes get- 
ting , and Mrs. H. did not return, we teok 
leave and resumed our walk, feeling thet we had 


F 


lane. 
covered two or three of the gi 
an elm in front of 
as we approached, 
nestly about 

a deep interest: but as seon as she 
she —— away from them, — 
elm leaves into little baskets. curi 

excited, and I immediately drew 4 » istic Exon 
into a gravel walk in the i 

her. She readily told the whole. She said, thet 
Louisa or else Caroline every night sat with them 
under the elm-tree, and talked te them. I ingui 
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inquir- 
ed if they had not rather play. ‘‘Qh no!” said 
she, ‘‘we love to come.” Edward said he would 


not come last night; but while Louisa was talki 
he crept up behind the tree and sat down besi 

of her. ‘‘ What do they talk about?” I asked. 
‘*Why, when we have done any thing wrong,” 
she replied, ‘‘ during the day, they save it, 
then when we are under the tree, they tell us so 
kindly that I cannot help feeling sorry; and then, 
after that, if I feel angry, or don’t mind mother, 
I think of the elm tree, and that drives 
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E 





the bad feelings.”” I asked her what had 
the subject that night. She looked up and said, 
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Yourms COMPANION. 























‘*¥ cannot tell you, for I did not do any naughty 


things to-day: it was not me, and I must not tell | his hand from the burning forehead; ‘‘and to you) Ar. 29. 





will do right,” said he, at length, as he raised | 


when the others do wrong.” I was better pleased | who trust in him, and see his justice in affliction, } 
with her reply, than I could possibly have been if} it will be a consolation to feel that ‘whom the) 
she had complied with my request, and told me; | Lord loveth he chasteneth.’ All things are possible | 


and I would have rewarded her, but the thought | with God. : 
that Ellen might feel she had done something that | feel that it is not in my power. 


He can restore the dear girl, but 1| 
The fever is} 


was very meritorious rather than a simple every day | about turning; and this night will probably decide | 


duty, prevented me. 


and then returned home. 


The season at length arrived when we were to} of consolation, and took leave. 


return to the city. 


Ellen now led the way to} her case. 
her mother, with whom I conversed a few moments | you, but shall not be able.” 


Mrs. H. good evening, whispered a few words 
I felt gratified 


We bade farewell to our little | that it was in my power to make one among this 


friends for whom we felt a strong attachment, and | circle of devoted watchers around the couch of 


promised to come again the next summer. 


Mary | suffering. 


After partaking of a hasty repast, we 


and Ellen engaged to gather berries for my daugh- | re-occupied our places at the bedside of little 


ter, whose health was now reestablished; and we| Mary. After taking a swallow of cooling drink | 


I should be gladto stay and be with| ‘Tur mepicine oF THE 
le then bade label for the Bible. 


SMALL RAIN UPON THE TENDER HERB. 
Sab. Thou art my hiding place. 
30. Mon. In thee we live and move. 
May 1. Tues. Iam the way. 
. Wed. Thou compasseth my path. 
3. Thurs. Sin no more. 
4. Fri. Tam for peace. 
5. Sat. Beauty is vain. 
An ancient king had this inscription placed over his library, 


Sovx:’’—an appropriate 





DONATIONS FOR THE LITTLE GREEK PAPER, 


PuiLiips Acavewty, Anpover, Marcu 23, 1892, 
Mr. Willis.—1 have heard from Greece several times, by thé mis. 
| sionaries, who have visited that most interesting country; and have 
| learnt with what eagerness the youth seize upon the books, whic 
| have been distributed among them, and having seen a notice of 
; @ paper to be printed at Smyrna, for the benefit of the Youth, call 
| O Philos ton Neon; and believing that money would be put toa 
good use, if forwarded for such a purpose; I proposed to some o 


r . - | my companions to have a subscription, aud being encouraged to do 
omised on our part to assist the older girls in a) from Louisa, she seemed rather uneasy for about | it, 


air for the benefit of the Infant School in the 
village of S. which they felt very desirous of 
having among their school-mates when warm 
weather came again. Many other little. plans 
were devised between us to promote the good and 
happiness of the little community; but every thing 
was reserved for next summer. 

We had been in town several months, and had 
not heard from Blenheim cottage; when one day 
I was called to the door and met a men in whom 
I recognized a neighbor from the village of S. 
He informed me that the scarlet fever prevailed 
extensively in the village,and that two of Mrs. H’s 
children were very sick with it: I immediately 
ordered the carriage and rode to S. As we drove 
through the snow-covered dreary lane that had 
so often afforded us a delightful summer walk, I 
could not help feeling that even the little lane 
mourned with its afflicted family. As we stopped 
before the door, little Ellen flew to open it, and 
welcome us; but she had not on the smile she 
had worn in the summer, and her face looked 
very sad as she exclaimed, ‘‘ Mary is sick, and 

e Edward is sick too;’”’ and looking up with 
an expression of great earnestness, she added, 
**T am glad I was Edward’s horse last summer, 
and if he will only get well, he shall dig in my 
garden every day.”’ I followed the little prattler 
into an adjoining bed-room. It was darkened so 
that at first I could not recognize any familiar 
face; but soon I saw the anxious mother hanging 
ever the body of the little suffering Edward. On 
another bed at a short distance lay Mary, while 
Louisa and Caroline bestowed their alternate at- 
tentions upon the dear invalids. All wasstill—still 
as if the unwelcome messenger bad already laid 
his icy hand on the blue eyelids of the dear ones: 
wat there was a calmness, a resignation depicted 
on the features and motions of Mrs. H. and the 
eldest two girls, which astonished me. I did not 
then know the secret of resignation, and I would 
almost have attributed it to a want of feeling, a 
want of affection; but how could I when the 
scenes of the past summer came fresh to recollec- 
tion? It couldnot be the result of a want of affec- 
tion; and while trying to assign a cause, my 
thoughts were interrupted by the entrance of the 
physician. They all turned to him an inquiring 
glance, as he gazed on the faces of his patients. 
At length he broke the silence which had reigned 
for the last half hour, and as he spoke, the anxious 
mother seemed to hang on his words as though he 
had by one word to decree life or -death. 
« Baward is better, decidedly better! and with 
very particular care may be restored to health. 
His symptoms are now favorable.” A smile 
lighted their countenances, but was soon checked 
by the thought that although Edward was spared, 
their dear sister might soon be called away. Dr. 
H. was not only a skilful physician, but one who 
would not cruelly excite hopes to be blasted. 
They knew if he said Edward was better, they 
might indeed hope: and they knew too if Mary 
was very ill he would not keep it from them. 
With anxious earnestness they glanced first at 
their dear sister’s flushed countenance, and then 
at him; and before he could speak, they read in 


half an hour, andthen closed her eyes, and gradu- 
ally fell into a deep sleep. We knew this was 
favorable. Long and anxiously we had watched, 
hoping she would sleep, and now we could not 
restrain our tears for joy: we could not but feel 
that this was a sure token of her recovery, and 
we scarcely breathed lest we should arouse her. 
All were lost in hope and expectation. Little 
Ellen had thrown herself across the foot of Ed- 
ward’s bed, unconscious of the dangerous situa- 
tion of her dear sister; for childhood is a time of 
forgetfulness, and grief cannot prey upon it. An 
hour passed: and Oh! to us how full of hope had 
been that hour! and how eagerly did we catch 
the smile that played on the now languid counte- 
nance of Mary, as she opened her eyes and cast 
a wild glance upon us. ‘Dear mother, I am 
well!” she exclaimed, ‘‘let me kiss you; and 
Louisa and Caroline.”? She would have said more, 
but was exhausted; and Louisa _and Caroline 
now prudently left the apartment, and retired to 
rest; while Mrs. H. laid down with Edward, and 
permitted me to sit alone with Mary. Early next 
morning, Dr. H. called, and pronounced them 
both very much better. I spent a few days with 
them, and then reluctantly took leave of the now 
happy family. 

arly the following spring we re-occupied our 
house in S. Again we walked in the shady lane, 
and again visited Blenheim cottage; weekly, and 
I might almost say, daily. Our Fair succeeded 
finely, and we had money enough to pay the 
teacher, besides buying a new frock and apron 
for each little destitute child. M. J. 


THE LOST BOY. 

Tue following interesting fact is related by the Rev. 
J. H. Stewart, in his account of the Wreck of the 
Rothsay Castle :—‘Amidst these almost overwhelming 
distresses, involving in one general calamity men, wo- 
men, children, and even tender infants, it is a rest to 
the heart to turn for a moment to some special marks 
of divine mercy, I am sure, my very dear friend, the 
following incident, related to me by the father of the 
boy, will deeply affect you. He was near the helm 
with his child, grasping his hand, till the waves, rolling 
over the quarter deck, and taking with them several 
persons who were standing near them, it was no longer 
safe toremain there. The father took his child in his 
hand, and ran towards the shrouds, but the boy could 
not mount with him. He cried out, therefore, “‘Fath- 
er! father! do not leave me!” But finding that his son 
could not climb with him, and that his own life was in 
danger, he withdrew his hand. When morning came, 
the father was conveyed on shore with some other pas- 
sengers who were re and as he was landing, he 
said within himself, ‘How can I see my wife, without 
having our boy with me ;> When however, the child’s 
earthly parent let go his hand, his heavenly Father did 
not leave him. He was washed off the deck, but happily 
clung to a part of the wreck on which some others of the 
passengers were floating. With them he was almost 
miraculously preserved. When he was landing, not 
knowing of his father’s safety, he said, ‘ It is of no use 
to take me on shore now I have lost my father.’ He was 
however carried, much exhausted, to the same house 
where his father had been sent, and actually placed 
in the same bed, unknown to either, till clasped in each 
other’s me, hen ilotbo read this interesting fact, 
regarding this r shi y, you will remember the 
words of David. “When my father and my mother for- 








his eye her dangerous situation. ‘The Lord 


sake me, then the Lord taketh me up.’ 
[London Youth's Magazine. 


I accordingly drew up a subscription paper, and obtained thy 
sum of $9, 25 cts, which I transmit to you. Yours ete 
Cc. B. 


> Meprorp, Aparit 1, 1832, 

Mr. Wiilis.—It is with heartfelt satisfaction that 1 am enabled te 
send you the sum of $10, 27 cts, contributed by the young memben 
of our Sabbath School, towards the support of the little paper pub- 
lished by Mr. Brewer in Smyrna—and I hope all the dear youth 
who read your paper or who enjoy the advantage of Sabbath 
School instruction, will deem it a privilege to give their mite to 
aid the good Missi y in his b efforts to do good in the 
cause of Christ. M. 8.3, 

The following sums have also been received :— 

From Elisha Haven, Hopkinton, Ms. 

Frou Sabbath School Pupils in South-Warwick, 

From Children of J. M. Sherrerd, Belvidere, N. J. 

From two Sisters in Gilsum, N i. 

A Family Contribution in F., N. H 
~ From E. L. Brainerd, Ware, Ms. a 

From Subscribers to the Youth’s Companion in Ware, un 

From Oakes Tirrell, Boston, . fo) 

The whole amount received is Sizty-Nine Dollars, 78 cents. Fit 
ty Dollars have been sent to Mr. Brewer. The balance will be te 
tained a few weeks, to give an opportunity to those who intend w 
forward further contributions, to increase the amount. 

By a letter from Mr. Brewer, published in last week’s Recorde, 
it will be seen that the Little Greek Paper was suspended, before he 
could have known that contributions were making for it in Americs, 
The publi will doubtless he resumed as soon as he receives 
the money which has been sent. 
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POETRY. 


THE FREED BIRD.—By Mrs. Hemans. 
Return, return, my bird! 
I have dressed thy cage with flowers, 
*Tis lovely as a violet bank 
In the of forest bowers. 
**T am free, I am free,—I return no more! 
The weary time of the cage is o’er! 
Through the rolling clouds I can soar on high, 
The sky is around me—the blue bright sky! 
** The hills lie beneath me, spread far and clear, 
With their glowing heath-flowers and bounding deer, 
I see the waves flash on the sunny shore— 
I am free, I am free,—I return no more!”” 
Alas, alas, my bird! 
Why seek’st thou to be free? 
Wert thou not blest in thy little bower, 
When thy song breathed nought but glee? 
‘* Did my song of summer breathe nought but glee? 
Did the voice of the captive seem sweet to thee? 
Oh! had’st thou known its deep ing well, 
It had tales of a burning heart to tell. 
** From a dream of the forest that music sprang, 
Through its notes the peal of a torrent rang : 
And its dying fall, when it soothed thee best, 
Sighed for wild flowers and a leafy nest.”” 
Was it with thee thus my bird? 
Yet thine eye flash’d clear and bright! 
T have seen the glance of the sudden joy 
In its quick and dewy light. 
‘* Tt flash’d with the fire of a tameless race, 
With the soul of the wild wood, my native place! 
With the spirit that panted thro’ heaven to soar— 
Woo me not back—I return no more! 
‘* My home is high, amidst rocking trees, 
My Kindred things are the star and breeze, 
And the fount unchecked in its Jonely play, 
And the odours that wander afar—away!”* 
Farewell, farewell, thou bird! 
I have called on spirits gone, 
And it may be they joy like thee to part, 
Like thee that wert all my own. 
‘« If they were captives, and pined like me, 
Though love might calm them, they joyed to be free ; 
They sprung from the earth with a burst of power, 
To the strength of their wings, to their triumph’s hour! 
** Call them not back when the chain is riven, 
When the way of the pinion is all thro’ heaven. 
Farewell !—With my song thro’ the clouds I soar, 
I pierze the blue skies—I am earth’s uo more.”” 

















